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ABSTRACT 

The practice of interviewing individuals rather than 
groups has been based largely upon methodological concerns for 
preventing contamination of data. The assumptions that (1) the data 
provided by individuals can, in aggregate, yield social truth; (2) 
individuals are conscious of social phenomena; and (3) the whole of 
social reality is equal to the sum of its parts all bear critical 
examination. The prevailing assumptions about the source of social 
knowledge, the nature of knowledge itself, and appropriate research 
methods have been shaped by the philosophy of individualism. Groups 
are frequently the only appropriate source of social knowledge. 
Because the results of group interviews are interactive, they will 
produce meanings that are social products and that probably will be 
quite different from the prior, socially untested perceptions of any 
single individual. Group interviews allow the researcher to observe 
the ways in which interview participants stimulate each other and 
provide clues to the language, terms, and codes that participants 
share. Case studies of a program evaluation, a peer group 
self -analysis, and an assessment of women's perceptions of barriers 
in job training programs for nontraditional occupations illustrate 
the role of the group interview in participatory research groups and 
Freirean study circles where the group factor is significant in and 
of itself. (MN) 
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The laterriesr Is matt then tool to object or study. It is the art of 
sociological sociability, the goat vhich tre slay for the pleasure of 
osvoriag its subtleties. It is our flirtatioa vith life, our eteraal affair, 
pliyed hard sad to vie. but played with that detach** at sad saiiissmeat 
which gave us. via or loss, the spirit to rise up sad interview ogaia tad 
sgsio. 

Ifark Beaay sad Everett Hughes 1 




The interview it an invention of mats madia. Mayhew, a reporter for a 
London newspaper, wat the first pollster to propose at social fact conclusions 
drawn from the aggregated responses of "tome thousands of the humbler 
classes of society." From its journalistic beginning a little over a century ago, 
the interview has become one of the principle research tools for social 
inquiry, exceeded in instance of use only by its more formal offspring, the 
questionnaire. 



The dominant practice of interviewing individuals, rather than groups, 
hat been bated largely on methodological concern for preventing the 
cottUmination of data. Seemingly unquestioned by researchers has been a 
dominant assumption that data provided by individuals can, in aggregate, 
yield social truth; that individuals are conscious of social phenomena; and 
that the whole of social reality la equal to the sum of its parts. These 
assumptions bear critical examination. 



Social Knowledge and the Individual 



22* Our search for social knowledge is channeled by assumptions about 1) the 

source of such knowledge, 2) the nature of knowledge itself, and 3) appro- 
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priate methods for research. For moit of us. these assumptions hive been 
•hired by • philosophy or individualism. The origins or individualism in 
American thought are complex, but deeply rooted in the development of 
capitalism, free enterprise, and liberal democracy. As James Bryce observed 
in 1888, "individualism, the love of enterprise, and pride in personal 
freedom, have been deemed by Americans not only their choicest, but their 
peculiar and exclusive possessions/? It is not our purpose to contend that 
individualist' assumptions are Talse'-rather, that they am assumptions, an 
unquestioned logic which we impose on the world when we raise questions 
and propose answers. 

1. Thn %tmrt» of iMBkjM* 

Most social knowledge, and knowledge about education in particular, is 
derived from individuals who are surveyed, tested, interviewed or by other 
means measured. The "truth of the matter" is derived largely from the 
aggregation of dita provided by Individuals. The individual In such research 
is pictured abstractly-constituted independently of his or her social context, 
with given interests, goals, and needs, and regarded as a product of nature, 
rather than history. On the other hand, schools, banks, governments, and 
universities are, as in the UvktUm of Thomas Hobbes.3 merely a means of 
fulfilling the independent needs of individuals who construct and patronize 
these and myriad other social institutions. 

The most penetrating critique of this conceptualization of the 
individual in society has been given by lfsrz who wrote: 

Ion loin the mem literal ssnss of the void a mm §mmm\m\mff% 
sodsl aaisml but an snisml which csn develop tam en Mrriduol only 
la society. Production by isolated ladhridmlt outside of aociety- 
o om o thlag which ought hofooa es on mcontloa to a cftUhwd sssn who 
by Occident got into the wiMeraeio and elreody dynoMicoily pone»ed 
within hs sM etf the ferceo of ooolstjHs 00 gram on aooordhy 00 the Moo 
of the ooveiopaeat of magnate without iadrvidoale living together end 
miking to one another. 4 

For Man, interests, goals, and needs are never simply given. These 
"characteristics of the individual" are more likely the consequence of 
economic and political conditions than instruments for economic and political 
change. We shape our tools, thereafter our tools shape us. The needs before 
which knowledge is conjured, the research tools by which knowledge is 
fabricated, and the measures by which knowledge is validated and 
legitimized are social products, as Foucault and others have noted.' 
According to this view, all knowledge is social in both its origins and 
purpose. As a consequence, social groups, rather than individuals, are the 
appropriate focus for research and analysis. 
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At • source of knowledge, the group is not a new focus. Educators, 
such as Kurt Lewin, recognized the value of the group for planning learned 
change. His model, later called Training or T-Groups, uses the group as a 
source of knowledge^ Feedback regarding Individuals' perceptions end 
behaviors offered by other group members provide a process through which 
growth and development are fostered. Here, as with social group work 
(therapeutic) and group counseling, the group is the source of knowledge. 

The use of "Focus Groups" in the fields of marketing, training, end 
org anis a tio nal development is a tool for quickly indentiiying reactions to 
new products or processes 7 Here, the goal is to efficiently identify 
perceptions and opinions in t social setting which provides peer reinforce- 
ment in simulation of more universal sodsi processes. 

In these examples, the group as source of knowledge identifies or 
creates meanings, perceptions and behaviors. In the case of Training Groups 
an additional goal is planned (manipulated) change. But for participatory 
r ese a rchers, radical adult educators, feminist educators, and others, the 
value of groups as a source of knowledge lies in the group's illumination of 
social phenomena and the impetus groups create for collective action as a 
consequence of new social meanings. 



A partial consequence of the dominant American focus on the individual-as- 
given is what Steven Lukes has called "episumologkal individualism," a 
philosophical doctrine about the nature of knowledge which asserts that all 
knowledge is self-lu>owledge--reflection on one's own unique, individual 
existence, shaped by experience.* Decartes began from this position-that is, 
from the individual s certainty of his or tor own existence: <x*ftoertostim? 
This Cartesian premise finds full expression in the empiricist's daim that 
knowledge derives from experience, arises within the individual mind and is 
baaed on individual sensations. According to this view, contingent truth 
(truth which is not logically necessary) must be based on and is reducible to 
data grounded in the experience of each individual Research is, from such 
an atomistic perspective, a program of builo^ the wliole of knowledge from 
observing its discrete, elemental pieces. 

Challenges to this position have come principally from those who point 
to the need for a shared, "intersubjective" language as a precondition of 
knowledge. Challenging the individualistic perspectives on meaning and 
knowledge, Banner's theory of symbolic interaction posits that 
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omening arises out of * proem of inunction btteeen poopk. The 
op ening of o thing grove out of the veye in which other persona oct 
toward Iho person with rotpoct to the thing... Meanings ore secisl 



Hunan groups or societies exist in action, it is through action that 
meanings are interpreted. The activities of members of a society occur 
predominantly in response to or in relation to one another. Therefore, 
objects (be they artifacts or social phenomena) must be seen as social 
creations. They are formed in the process of definition and interpretation as 
this takes place through the nteractiQS of people. 

The oMoning of anything end everything hoe to bo fonood. loomed, 
troasmitfed through a process of indicotion-e process that it 
necessarily asocial proceat.il 

The ability to "indicate" objects to one's self and others enables two 
kinds of human action to occur. Firm is the ability to indicate one a self as an 
object to one's self. This provides us with the capacity to understand 
ourselves more fully, both as individuals and as members of society. It also 
allows us to engage in "taking the role of the other" whkh is essential for 
effective communication. Second, it enables humans to enter into joint or 
collective action which is the outcome of the process of interpretative 
interaction between individuals. 

Relating theory to practice, "the social construction of reality," is the 
assumption upon which the work of Paulo Freire, feminist educators, 
participatory researchers, and others is based. It is the collective creation of 
meaning-in study "circles" lor Freire, in consciousness-raising groups for 
feminlsts-that leads to joint strategies lor action. For social activists the 
identification of current and past social meanings does not suffice. These 
meanings must be accompanied by the creation of new meanings, and new 
meanings are most effectively identified and created through social 
interaction— that is, In groups. 



Methodyogkal Individualism, a term first introduced by J.WH. Watkins in 
195S,1 2 is a doctrine about explanation. It asserts that all explanations of 
social phenomena must be made in terms tf facts about individuals. Its 
proponents in social science research include Max Weber ("sociology itself 
can only proceed from the actions of one or more separate individuals and 
must therefore adopt strictly individualistic methods"^), John Stuart Mill 
("the laws of the phenomena of society are, and can be, nothing butane laws 
of individual human nature""), and Karl Popper ("the functioning of all 
social institutions should always be understood as restating from the 
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decisions, actions, attitudes, etc of human individual" 15). in Welkins 
words: 

Gvttjr ampin atrial atantioo. iatUaafea or ortnl the mult of * 
particular coanaaraHoa of iadhriduala, thoir oapoaiiioaa, tftiiaiiont. 
baliafl. sad physical fotoarcot and aaviroasmat. Theft any be 
eaflaiiaei or half-way oiphnaUoiia of terse mi l paeaeaeae; but wo 
ahall an hare arrirad it roci-bottoai oiplanaliaas of auch iafgo-acak 
fheaaaaaa until we here dodocod ea accoeat of theai Droaa atataaaoott 
about the djapoajOoaa. bellofa. resources aad lator-relaiioaa of 
lndWduala.1* 

What doet methodological individualism daim? The aatwer to this 
question varies, depending on the extent to which "society" and the "social 
context* have bean "built into" our understanding of the Individual For 
example, statements about brain-states or the central nervous system 
generally assume no references to social groups or institutions. Such 
statements describe individual states of being without regard for economic 
status, political position, or social context On the other hand, statements 
about learning habits or participation patterns presuppose and sometimes 
directly subsume propositions about social groups and institutions. Thus, 
there is a range of predicates or statements about individuals on a 
continuum from non-social to the most social. For exempted 

from Hmt-snrioi 0 lUght-heailsphere/left hemisphere functions: 

□ Individual motivation, self-directedness in learning; 

□ Participation, subjugation to authority, popularity, 
to Social. D Correlation between an individual's schooling and 

later achievement. 

Note that each of these examples can and have been used to explain 
ffitill phenomena. For example, motivational research is frequently used to 
explain why "non-partidr *e" persistently evade the broad net cast by 
adult education marketing delists. 

Critics of methodological individualism are quick to point out that 
predicates similar to the first two examples above (right-hemisphere... 
motivation) are neither plausible nor promising when used to explain social 
phenomena; explanations of the third type (eg. participation) are partial and 
cannot account for the differences between Institutions and societies; finally, 
statements exemplified by the fourth type are question-begging because 
they build crucial social factors into the allegedly explanatory individuals 
(as, in our example, by focusing on the individual in school and work place, 
while Ignoring the effects of class, sex, etc. on school and work options). 

'When concerned with social phenomena, there are several questions 
which the researcher ought first to address when drawing social conclusions 
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from statements or or about individuals. To what extent ire individuals 
repositories or knowledge about sodesy and its institutions? Which 
Individuals art taowtedgeable? Under what conditions are sutenents by 
individuals concernlnt Intentions, goals, needs, and opinions informed, 
reasoned, and accurate even as reflections of individual perception? And 
finally, might there not be a more appropriate source of social data, namely 
the social group itself? 



The Social Construction off leallty 

Groups are a valid, and frequently the only appropriate source for the 
identification and creation of social knowledge. For participatory researchers 
and Frelrean and feminist educators, the conduct of group interviews 
requires that the traditional hierarchlal separation of researcher and the 
researched be eliminated. The researcher becomes a full participant in the 
group. Theirs is a dialectic relationship, resulting in "tatersubjectivity."!? 
Here, the re s e arch er listens attentively, questions, shares his or her own 
experiences, proposes tentative conclusions for the group's evaluation and 
suggestions, writes up the results in field notes, and occasionally returns to 
the group with these notes ror final comment. If a researcher accepts the 
group as a source of social knowledge and values the social creation of 
meaning, then s/he must be willing to be a mil participant in the process. 
S/he must be willing to respond, as weU as question; follow a line or Inquiry 
valued by the group, as well as propose questions central to the research 
question with which s/he began. Such a methodology emphasises "people 
studying people" as an Interactive process. This eliminates the unwarranted 
object/subject split between researcher and researched, as well as the 
exploitation oT those researched as though they were objects. 

The results of group interviews are obviously interactive, rather than 
linear. Instead of cumulative outcomea-aa when responses are added 
together to demonstrate effect (R+R+R+R-signiTicsnt outcomes-outcomes 
may be the creation of totally new meaning from the dynamic interweaving 
of responses and the social interrelationships among the respondents. In 
other words, the whole it greater than (or different from) the sum of its 
parts. The point Is, group interviews cannot be validated by comparing their 
results with Individual interviews with the same population. Rather, groups 
will produce meanings which are social prod acts and which stay, 
anal probably will, be quite different from the prior, sodalty- 
untested perceptions of nay single Individual. 

The value of group Interviews is that they bring the researcher "into 
the world of subjects."** When reflecting together, participants will often 
stimulate each other. For example, In a study of women's perceptions 
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regarding barriers and facilitators of their learning in traditionally male 
vocational programs, one woman's comment that she would prefer an 
exclusively female program might lead other woman to consider the pros 
and cons of coed versus sex-exclusive programs. Group interviews also 
provide dues to the language, terms, and codec that participants share. 19 
Aa groups develop they create their own language codes, just as they are 
creating their own meanings.* it is important and valuable to be able to 
understand the group language code as well as the group culture 21 
Particularly in studies where the group factor is in itself important (such as 
in participatory research groups and Freirean study circles) the group 
interview becomes a most appropriate research tool—as the following 
examples attest: 

cm atwdf i: EnmaJninypm 

An urban, community-based education center was concerned for its future 
and dissatisfied with previous evaluations based solely on enrollment, 
retention, and completion data. It sought to initiate a more qualitative self- 
study. Group interviews were proposed as a vehicle for evaluation which 
could easily be incorporated into its ongoing program Interviews with 
groups of three to eight persona began addressing questions regarding 
assumptions and purposes of the program, pedagogical methods, governance, 
and perceived results. These groups included teachers, students, 
administrators, board and community members in varying proportions. The 
interviewer allowed opinions and tentative conclusions totals shape as they 
would in the program itself: that Is, to emerge within the interaction of each 
group in search of consensus. The outcome of these discussions was not so 
much a picture of what xn.ua picture of what ought to be in the minds of 
the discussants. In this way, evaluative research easily ted to strategies fer 
action. Numerous modifications and program changes were introduced 
during the initial six-month study. These changes were a direct consequence 
or the reality-altering impact of the research ItselT. 

After the first few weeks of interviewing, the researcher began to put 
field notes in writing. He was guided by what Glaser and Strauss have 
termed the "constant comparison method. 1 ?* Data waa gathered into 
csjejgrjei which appeared to incorporate a variety of facta. As major 
categories emerged, tested for their usefulness In further group discussions, 
UTOffllcaJ nttiUon » about these categories were provisionally written down 
and used as probes to determine whether the categories had predictive 
value; that is, did incidents and data cluster about the chosen categories so 
that new data was no longer needed to support them? As modifications of 
the provisional categories became fewer, the remaining categories became 
sjtUCSlftd with data. Codifications were developed to explain the underlying 
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complexity of data, tncnnrtitendet were exposed and accounted for, and 
ihnocx emerged at the provisional integration of the remaining categories. 

As each of these incremental stages was reached, the researcher went 
back, to sometimes the same, to sometimes different groups, to see whether 
what he had captured In the more formal discipline of writing reflected the 
group's perceptions. Frequently these repeated interviews generated 
entirely new areas of discourse, new data, and new categories; then the 
process would start again. Themes for discourse were increasingly 
generated by the discussants themselves who, as they gained confidence in 
themselves and in the practical consequences of their study, assumed a 
greater share of responsibility for analysis and conclusions. New themes 
converged not only within, but between groups, and became the principal 
theoretical constructs. 

No attempt had been made to obtain a "representative sample" in 
gathering the groups. Rather, the emerging themes dictated the ongoing 
inclusion of new persons; these themes were constantly shared with 
dissimilar groups and occasionally with individuals and groups from other 
programs, snd even from other dties, to test the extent to which consensual 
agreement could be obtained. In this manner the process of data collection 
waa controlled by the emerging theory and by the expanding circles of 
participants in the study. 

During six months or discourse and analysis, research became the 
collective effort of all who participated, not only as respondents and as 
primary sources of data, but more importantly, aa collaborators in the 
articulation of questions, the determination of appropriate categories for 
codifying and communicating new understandings, and the evaluation of 
emerging themes and conclusions. The research methodology incorporated 
the political strategy of participatory research by achieving a 
^appropriation of the tools of research by those who seek to change, and not 
merely define their world.23 

Cm SlMdv 2; Pear Gnmn jUtr-Anty.!. 

Research waa needed to guide the development of curriculum for abused 
women at a community shelter. The request came from the frustration of 
staff whose total effort had, until then, focused on counseling individual 
women in crisis. Most women came to the shelter as their only alternative to 
repeated physical violence. The root causes of victimization remained 
unexplored because the immediate and critical work at hand-finding a job, 
housing, and schoola-totally preoccupied both staff and the women they 
hoped to help. 
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The method chosen for research wis the group interview. An initial 
group of sixteen women, most of whom hid been recently victims or 
domestic violence, gathered around a tape recorder. Surprisingly, almost all 
spoke candidly of their experiences, rears, and self-hatred, their attitudes 
toward men and toward marriage. They spoke freely and without 
inhibitions, despite the fact that their conversations were being recorded. 
The tape recorder had not been turned on until everyone expressed 
readiness. Furthermore, anyone could shut the recorder off at any time. 
This "power" or the group over the process was tested once by t participant 
who "|ust wanted to see what would happen." Although the recorder was 
immediately turned on again, the action resulted in a marked reduction in 
teuton among several of the women who had not entered into the 
conversation previously. Both the strength of the discourse and the control 
which the group exercised ever the tape recorder increased the likelihood of 
the group's success. 

The participants felt a sense of accomplishment after the first 
evening s discussion. The group interview had provided an eicuse ror and 
legitimized taking the time to reflect with one another. For most it had been 
their first peer group session and with it came the realization that their 
experiences were not unique. Infect, for the first time most of the women 
perceived and began to articulate the social and systemic factors leading to 
domestic violence and, with that perception, they began to stop blaming 
themselves. Positive reelings about the initial group meeting were 
IntensiTied the roUowing week when the same group gathered to "edit" the 
tape. Listening to their discourse a week later, the women were able to 
reflect on the previous week's meeting, hear and understand themselves, 
and discern some of the contradictions and unanswered questions which 
remained ror future agendas. The process of selecting and rejecting 
statements not only brought closure to the previous meeting, but also 
defined tasks for the next The women were enthusiastic about the research 
process and wanted to see it continue. Suggestions that "experts" be invited 
to present "real" research at future sessions were promptly dismissed. The 
participants valued the expertise represented by their own shared 
experience. 

An early indication of the importance of the taping process was given 
at this first editing session. Several women who had not been at the session 
the previous week came to observe the editing. Their reaction was not 
"what an exciting taper but "When can w* make a tape ourselves?" Their 
response demonstrated their perception of the value of the process over the 
content As Paulo Freire has pointed out in relation to the oppressed 
generally, "what the oppressed need Is not words, but a voice " a tape 
recorder, used interactively and with emphasis on the process rather than 
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the contant (words), provided t group both with a voice end with e tool for 
critically reflecting on their Uvea Through a group-controlled, interactive 
interviewing process, oppressed persons produced the knowledge needed to 
change the course of their future. This process, renewed with each 
successive group at the shelter, took the place of the curriculum the stair had 
hoped to produce. 

CM« Study %z W««— In W> Tr«i«l. T 

For seven years, an urban technical col!®$e had been offering women job 
training in fields usually dominated by men: welding, drafting, machine 
shop, air conditioning, building maintenance, and other non-traditional 
vocations. While the participation rate in these programs was always quite 
high, retention varied between 28% and 55%. In exit interviews, women 
gave many reasons for leaving: poor health, inadequate child care 
arrangements, obtaining a Job and many others. But little was known about 
actual day-to-day activities within the program from the students per- 
spective. 

Based largely on findings of studies evaluating "classroom climate" for 
women in college, a research project was designed to gather women's 
perceptions of barriers to their learning in non-traditional vocational 
programs of the college. The programs were ail non-credit Three of the 
programs were exclusively female (except for a few teachers) and one 
program was co-ed with both male and remain teachers. Methodology 
included both guided observations by the researcher and group interviews. 

Thirteen classes were observed and nineteen students interviewed in 
groups. The sixe of the groups ranged from two to seven. In three of the 
programs, groups were entirely comprised of women who attended class on 
the day of the interview. In one of the programs only two out of eight 
women volunteered to participate. Because each program was observed 
several times (in order to include different teachers and courses), the 
researcher had ample opportunity to meet with the students on several 
occasions. Informal discussions would take place before and alter class uid 
during breaks, creating a trusting and open relationship between researcher 
and students. More casual conversations also revealed the interests and 
concerns of the students in a way that could not have been anticipated by 
the researcher. As a result, many issues which were not initially part of the 
interview guide were added later. 

The group Interview was used for many reasons. Frequently, women 
already formed a cohesive support group because of their minority status. 
The research could respect and build upon this fact The group interview 
could contribute to these already existing groups by providing a forum for 
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renectkm tnd learning as well as documentation and research. Finally, as a 
gtflUA women were far more likely to achieve hoped tor improvements in 
their programs than they ever could alone. 

The following is an example of how knowledge was socially produced 
by the women in this study. 

J: I was talking to Marissa recently, I walked home with her 
yesterday and she said that she had wished this was an ail 
women's program. When I signed up, I was under the impression 
that this was an all women's program. I remember when I came 
for the test, I was surprised cause I thought this was an all 
women's program. And I saw all these men (laugh) in the room. I 
thought, "I'm in the wrong room. 

N: I thought the same thing. I walked in and I said, 't)h, I'm. my 
god." 

C Why did you think it was an all women's program? 

J: Cause I read about it in the paper, The Mew Tctk Times, and it was 
all about women in the Held. 

N: Urn Hum. 

J: They were talking about these women and this one has a loft and 
all about her life as a super, she was making this great salary and 
I said, This sounds good." I thought, This is thrilling. This is 
what I want" (laugh) But, you know, I have mixed feelings about 
it IVe enjoyed being in mixed company. But I think it would 
have been easier if it was all women. 

N: It wouldVe been easier. But I think we learned something from 
dealing with them (the men). 

J: We have to deal with them out there. 

N: We have to deal with them out there, so... 

Without the suggestion made by Marissa that she would have 
preferred an all women's program, its possible that the concept might not 
have been considered by the group. However, after thoughtful debate, they 
concluded that an all women's program might have been easier and perhaps 
more comfortable, but that the co-ed program was preparing them for the 
reality of the work world. 
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